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Dutch Influence on American 
Institutions 


LL great systems of government are a gradual de- 

velopment. They have, as a rule, been produced 
by the combined action of a large number of forces, and it 
is impossible, therefore, to trace their origin to any single 
source. So it is with the great political institutions of 
America. Various efforts have been made to ascribe their 
origin to individual sources; numerous countries have 
claimed the honor of being the prototype and model of 
our own government, but these claims have, for the most 
part, been unfounded. It can never be denied that Eng- 
land, the “mother country,” exercised a far greater influ- 
ence on our early constitutional development than any 
other nation. But admitting this to be true, we wish to 
trace for you the influence of another country which played 
almost as large a part in the development of those great 
institutions which are to-day the pride and glory of the 
American nation. 

It was mainly in the Dutch and Puritan colonies that 
the great principles of our government were worked out, 
and in these colonies we find the influence of the Dutch 
Republic unmistakable. That government, with its prin- 
ciples of liberty and freedom, must have been prominently 
before the minds of the American colonists from the time 
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of the earliest settlements to the establishment of the fed- 
eral government. 

The Dutch Republic had long stood as a symbol of free- 
dom. It was for religious liberty that the Netherlanders 
carried on that terrific struggle against the despotism of the 
mightiest power in Europe during the sixteenth century. 
It was in defence of their ancient rights and privileges that 
they poured out their blood in what seemed to be an 
almost hopeless struggle, but they never laid down their 
arms until those liberties had been secured and Phillip of 
Spain had been forced to recognize them as an independent 
republic. 

The persecutions of the Spaniards had far-reaching 
effects outside of the Netherlands as well. Their terrible 
inquisition and acts of banishment drove thousands of 
Protestants out of Holland. Of these large numbers set- 
tled in the eastern counties of England, and by 1585 more 
than one hundred thousand had found homes in London, 
Norwich and neighboring towns. Though here they were 
not wholly free from persecution, they exercised a profound 
influence on the subsequent history of England. These 
Netherlanders formed the nucleus of the Puritan party. 
It was in the towns where they settled that persecution 
was most rife; it was in the eastern counties that Crom- 
well found his greatest support, and it was from Norwich 
that the Pilgrim fathers started on their journey to America. 
When we consider that so many of the Puritan settlers 
were in fact Netherlanders, it is not strange that the 
Dutch Republic should have exercised a tremendous influ- 
ence on the American colonies. 

Under the persecutions of the Stuarts the Puritan exo- 
dus began. Thousands fled from England to seek religious 
liberty in a foreign land, and it was to Holland, the home 
of liberty, that they turned. We have seen the struggles 
of the Netherlanders in defense of their liberties; how they 
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wrung their independence from Spanish despotism and 


- established a republic under the leadership of William of 


Orange. Toleration was a maxim of their government. 
The English refugees, therefore, were welcomed to the 
Netherlands and English Protestant churches were estab- 
lished in almost every city of the land. 

At this time Holland was in many respects the leader of 
the world. In the development of art and science she was 
second to Italy alone. In the industrial arts she was the 
instructor of Europe. In commerce England was her only 
rival. In education her people were far in advance of any 
other nation. There were schools in every city of the 
land, and of the four great universities which were then 
flourishing the University of Leyden was the centre of 
learning for the world. The education of the people was 
a cause of wonder to many a traveller and the eagerness of 
even the lowest classes of peasants for knowledge may well 
be an example to us even to-day. This is in strong contrast 
to the condition of England, where at that time, schools 
were few and education, particularly among the lower 
classes, was extremely meagre. It is only at a compara- 
tively recent date that England has been roused to a sense 
of duty in educating her own people, and it is only within 
the last century that free schools have been liberally 
established. 

At this time, too, the press had been given almost un- 
limited freedom in Holland. While England and the 
other countries of Europe were strictly forbidding the pub- 
lication of all works setting forth religious ideas not in 
accordance with those of the established church and those 
which had one word of criticism or complaint against the 
government, publishers in Holland were free to print what- 
ever did not unjustly attack personal character, and in addi- 
tion their works might be protected by a copyright. 

Such was the condition of the Netherlands at the time 
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of the flight of the Puritans from England. This was 
the government that sheltered the Pilgrim Fathers. For 
twelve years these exiles lived as a separate congregation 
in the city of Leyden, and it is no wonder that when, in 
1620, they left Holland to found the colony of Plymouth 
the principles of that government should be so firmly estab- 
lished in their minds that they could never be forgotten. 

The influence of Dutch institutions upon the American 
colonies may be clearly seen in an investigation of their 
early history, for the contrasts between the Dutch and 
Puritan colonies and those settled by Englishmen of the 
established church is very marked. The Puritans having 
been themselves persecuted on account of religious faith 
could entertain no thought of toleration toward their op- 
pressors. They had come to America with the express 
purpose of founding colonies where they might practice 
their religion free from the influences of other sects. Reli- 
gious toleration was naturally, therefore, very limited 
among them. But on the political side of their govern- 
ment there were many close resemblances to the Dutch 
system. Their form of confederation was so similar in 
many respects to that of the United Provinces that it 
would seem almost to have been modelled after it. The 
plan of their governing assembly was almost exactly like 
that of the States-general, while the power of the local 
governments in exercising exclusive control over their 
own affairs and in the levying of taxes was one of the 
principles for which the Netherlands had contended in the 
war with Spain. 

We have seen that the establishment of schools was one 
of the distinctions of the Low Countries, and in this, too, 
the Puritans followed their example. The organization 
of public schools was compelled by law in Massachusetts 
as early as 1647, and in 1665 not a town in that colony was 
without at least one school. But in Virginia, a colony of 
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pure-blooded Englishmen coming direct from England, it 
was far different. There education was looked upon rather 
as a curse, for in 1671 Sir Wm. Berkely, the Governor of 
the Colony, wrote home, “I thank God we have no free 
schools or printing and I hope we shall not have them 
these hundred years.” 

Turning now to the Dutch colonies we see the princi- 
ples of liberty developed on another side. In government 
these colonies were subject to the control of the Dutch 
West India Company until the time of their seizure by the 
English. Tyranny there was under the Dutch governors, 
but it was not such despotisin as that of the English depu- 
ties. Under Charles II. and James every vestige of free 
government was stamped out, and it remained for William 
of Orange, a Netherlander in heart and mind, to restore to 
them their liberties. It was he that first granted them a 
free representative government, with local control over 
their own affairs and sole right of taxation. Again we 
find the establishment of free government brought about 
through Dutch influence. 

In the founding of schools the Dutch colonies followed 
closely the example of their fatherland, and in the defence 
of religious liberty they were as steadfast as their fathers 
in the great war. Persecutions arose at times, but they 
were rather the acts of despotic governors, opposed and 
deprecated by the people. On one occasion an appeal 
from some persecuted Quakers to the authorities at Amster- 
dam received this firm and expressive response: “At least 
the consciences of men ought to remain free; let every 
one remain free as long as he is modest, moderate, his 
political conduct irreproachable, as long as he does not 
offend others or oppose the government. This maxim 
of toleration has always been the guide of our magistrates 
in this city. Tread thus in their steps and we doubt not 
you will be blessed.” 
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In freedom of the press, too, New York early took the 
lead. It is within the last century that England has 
passed such libel laws as to grant a liberal degree of free- 
dom to the press, but a hundred years before that, the 
Dutch colonies had firmly established this principle— put- 
ting only a just restraint on malicious libel. Here again 
they followed the precedent of the Dutch Republic alone. 

Thus the liberty established and so nobly defended by 
William of Orange in Holland took deep hold upon Amer- 
ica, where it will live for ages to come in the constitution 
of the United States. These two great principles, religious 
liberty and freedom of the press, for which the Hollanders 
fought and died, form the foundation of our constitution, 
the basis of all the liberty which has made our country 
what it is today and given it a place second to no other in 
the world. 

It is a notable fact that at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence the only two states in which all sects stood 
on an equal footing, socially and politically, were Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, the two colonies founded by William 
Penn. Penn was himself half a Dutchman; his mother 
was a native of Holland and he himself had spent much of 
his life there and had become thoroughly acquainted with 
their institutions. His form of government for Pennsyl- 
vania was very closely modelled after that of the Dutch 
Republic, and many of its features were afterwards adopted 
in our federal constitution. Perhaps the most notable ex- 
ample of this was his plan of a state senate, many of the 
characteristic features of which have been adopted in our 
national senate, distinguishing it from almost every other 
legislative body in the world. 

The framers of our constitution recognized the influence 
which the Dutch Republic had upon them in drawing a 
form of government for the United Colonies and how 
deeply the ideals for which the Netherlanders so nobly 
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strove were engrafted in their minds. In their delibera- 
tions no government was held up so frequently for an ex- 
ample as the Dutch Republic. In the words of Benjamin 
Franklin, “‘In the love of liberty and bravery in defence of 
it, Holland has been our great example.” 

Our debt to England can scarcely be overestimated, but 
let us recognize, and appreciate more fully, America’s ines- 
timable debt to Holland, that little republic that gave us 
these grand and glorious institutions; a debt which money 
cannot repay, a debt which will be handed down to pos- 
terity as long as this great republic continues to shed the 
light of liberty and freedom throughout the world. 

Robert Candee. 





Sister Columba 


Her brow was leaning o’er me lying low, 
By wassail wild and angry passion spent ; 
A sable garment to her feature lent 
Angelic contrast, and a golden glow 
Served her as diadem; my helpless woe 
Bedimmed her eyes of blue, and while she bent, 
Adown her cheek a tear of pity went, 
As crystal pure as Mary’s long ago. 
She soothed my wounds with tender, healing care, 
Till from my breast arose a yearning cry 
Blended of wistful love and ardent prayer, 
As to a radiant being bora on high; 
And now I cherish virtue’s stainless flower 
Since I have loved an angel for an hour. 
Henry Goddard Leach. 




































The Spanish Princess 


N long winter evenings after some busy day, I love 
() to sit, with my pipe, before the open fire and recall 
for the hundredth time the story of the Spanish Princess; 
and as the smoke wreaths which frame the Princess’ face 
grow thinner and thinner, and after a while fade wholly 
away, I find that I have become a boy again, barefooted 
and inquisitive, wandering among the rose bushes in the 
Rosary garden or peering through its quaint, old-fashioned 
windows at the little wing-shorn cupids on the hall door. 

The Rosary had been empty since Julie, the last of the 
doctor’s family, died; and the beds of roses and hollyhocks, 
once so prim and well-kept, were a mass of flowers — for the 
weeds never quite got the upper hand, even when the gar- 
den was longest untended—only the little honeysuckle 
arbor, where Julie used so often to weave her dreams, set 
nature at naught in her fancy free gardening. In the spring 
the robins seem to think theirs an indisputable right to 
the quince trees and japonica bushes, and for two years a 
catbird nested in the evergreens by the back door. The vil- 
lagers had, to all appearances, forgotten the place. But one 
May morning, as I climbed the picket fence and made my 
way along the over-grown walk, I noticed that the windows 
were open, and the chatter of the birds showed plainly 
enough that intruders were inside the house. It was such 
a surprise to find anyone at the Rosary that in my eager- 
ness to catch a glimpse of the visitors I walked into a rose 
bush, and when I had freed myself from the tangle, the 
Spanish Princess herself was standing on the door-step. 

She was tall and beautiful with her dark hair and eyes, 
and so different from our town-folk that I was held spell- 
bound; nor could I think of anything better suited to the 
occasion than to stare at her. 

“How do you do, my first little visitor?” she said at 
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length; and her voice, too, sounded different from ours, 
soft and musical and strange. 

I drew a few steps further, and then bashfulness seized 
upon me. ‘“I—I did n’t know you were here,” I said. 

“No one knew it,” answered the Princess, “I only came 
this morning. But won’t you come in and have a bonbon, 
it is very warm outside?” 

It was thus that the Spanish Princess and I began our 
acquaintance. 

I called her the Spanish Princess because she was a 
Southerner by birth, and I knew that one as lovely and as 
gracious as she could never have been less than a Princess 
in her own Spanish land. The roses were still in her cheeks, 
Maréchal Neils they were; but just over her temple, here 
and there, a chance strand of grey varied the rich darkness 
of her hair, and her eyes, like those of one who dreams 
of Andalusian castles, had a magical way of lighting up 
with her smile. When I dream of the Princess now, a 
suggestion of melancholy always haunts her picture, as if 
some early sorrow had left its faint but indelible traces on 
her spirits; but, then, she seemed to me like a happy vis- 
itor from some other world, who had come to wake from 
its long sleep the old spirit of the Rosary. Most of the 
day she used to spend in the old garden, now bending over 
an ambitious rose bush, to which she lent some of her own 
grace; now pruning the laurels or again reducing the 
masses of hollyhocks to something like seemly order. 
Julie’s heart would have rejoiced could she have seen the 
Rosary on one of those June days. The paths were again 
tidy and precise, the poppies, resplendent in their red coats, 
lifted high their heads, and the roses vied with each other 
in paying tribute to their Princess who had so patiently 
reclaimed this neglected little sovereignty. 

The beautifying of the old garden was seemingly the 
Princess’ only mission in settling in our village, though 
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the busy gossips fashioned a thousand theories whence 
and why she had come. But none, however, seemed to 
have so much as a grain of probability in them. Mrs. 
Perkins said that the Princess was the heir to the crown 
of Spain, and had been driven from her country by an 
uprising of the nobles; while Mrs. Hathaway believed 
that she was an agent of the Catholic Church, who had 
come to sell us all to the Pope. But the Princess only 
smiled and said nothing. There is no knowing to what 
length the stories might not have gone if the attention of 
the gossips had not been turned to another direction. And 
this is how it came about. 

One day I was sitting in the honey-suckle arbor watch- 
ing the Princess at work near the lilac bushes, when Mr. 
Hobbes, faultlessly clad in his black suit and white stock, 
and walking with his gold-headed cane, entered our street. 
I was immediately all attention, for it was rarely that he 
came down into the village. Mr. Hobbes was a bachelor, 
and since Miss Martha’s death he had lived at Hawthorne 
Villa on the hill, with only William, the butler, and Felix, 
the gardener and his wife, for company. The gossips used to 
say that he was a very celebrated man, and a member of 
many English scientific societies; but their information 
was gratuitous. Most of his time he spent in study, and 
his forty years seemed to sit heavily on his shoulders. 
They said that he had been a very jovial, lively fellow 
when he went abroad after leaving college; but he was 
changed to the Mr. Hobbes I first knew when he returned 
home from five years of wandering. This June morning 
he came tapping down the street, while I sat watching him, 
until he reached the Rosary. And here a strange thing 
happened—for Mr. Hobbes chanced to look into the gar- 
den and see the Princess. It was a surprise for him, as his 
manner plainly showed. The cane fell to the sidewalk 
with a clatter, and he pushed his hat slightly up from his 
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forehead. I looked at the Princess. She was standing 
with the garden shears in her hand, and a smile of uncer- 
tainty on her face, while the roses in her cheeks turned to 
lillies, and back to roses again. Then the gate clicked 
and Mr. Hobbes came up the path, with his hat in his 
hand. 

“Senorita, it is you!” he said. 

“Ves, it is I.” 

“And your—your husband, is he with you?” 

“He died of the fever two years ago,” she answered, 
gently. 

For a long time they must have walked among the roses 
talking together, for I fell asleep after awhile, and when I 
awoke the Princess was bending over me, and in her eyes 
glistened unshed tears. 

“My little cavalier,” she said, “let us go into the house 
and have Mary make us some chocolate.” 

After this Mr. Hobbes came every morning to the 
Rosary, and it seemed to me that he found his youth again 
in the companionship of the Princess. Once as we sat 
together in the arbor and watched her trim a vine, he 
thanked me for caring for her, and invited me to come up 
to the villa and see his collection of fossil bones. And the 
gossips were untiring now—but the Princess and Mr, 
Hobbes were happy. 

It always seemed to me a very fitting end that came 
to this old-fashioned romance, whose bud had so late a 
flowering. One August morning the old Hobbes family 
coach, with Felix on the box and William on the lackey’s 
seat behind, came rumbling into our street and drew up 
before the minister’s door. I saw William give a note to 
the maid, who stood with wondering eyes on the porch, 
and presently the minister himself, smiling and benignant, 
came down the path and entered the coach. It was but 
a few doors to the Rosary, and here the marriage took 
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place—for a marriage it was, of the Princess and Mr. 
Hobhes. 

Two years had passed before they returned to Hawthorne 
Villa from their wedding trip, and when they did, it was 
not alone. Mr. Hobbes, bearing the precious bundle of 
flannel and linen, led the happy procession from the coach 
to the Villa, and the Princess with a tender smile and 
shining eyes was at his side. He must have lost the gold- 
headed cane in Europe, for I never saw it again, and some 
genial, Southern god put under the ban this suit of black. 

The Princess is only a memory now, but a little Princess 
still lives at Hawthorne Villa. And sometimes when I 
look into her eyes and say that I shall one day be a second 
Mr. Hobbes, she answers nothing; but the roses that suf- 
fuse her cheeks tell me that she will be my Spanish 


Princess. 


McQueen Salley Wightman. 





“One Realm of Poetry” 


One realm of poetry will never cease 

While a love makes two souls near, 

When the best flows out from joy in the soul 
With a song that we love to hear. 


Then poetry comes from the soul alone 

And not from the mind at play, 

And the soul is both sweet and beautiful 

When it ’s bared to the world that way. 

Louis Woodruff Wallner 





























Concerning the Marking of Public 
Books 


Books ate our best friends. We have all had this pre- 
cept instilled into our very marrows. He who thumbs 
them with dirty thumbs, pencils them, throws them or 
turns them face downward open, is in danger of hell fire, 
or worse. This bit of doctrine we well remember was 
brought to our minds and indelibly stamped there by our 
first teacher—in my case, by a venerable lady principal 
who launched a crusade against the mutilation of gram- 
mar school arithmetics, at the same time launching into 
fierce oratory on the history of the word vandalism, from 
which we vandals learned more of etymology than of 
etiquette. 

The word mutilation in this case applies, of course, to 
the random scribbling, sketching and tit-tat-tooing which 
the owner of the book is wont to indulge in during the hour 
or two which he is pretending to spend in assimilating its 
arithmetical contents. Now, as far as concerns this par- 
ticular brand of arithmetic, the more I say of this mutilation 
the better. Inthe first place there is no such thing as a ew 
grammar school arithmetic; nobody ever had a new one. 
If brother or sister did n’t have one to place at your dis- 
posal when you arrived at that ripeness of mind necessary 
to the understanding of its problems, you procured a copy 
from the second-hand dealer, already annotated, perhaps, 
and added from time to time your own sentiments on 
grammar school existence. At the end of your course you 
were in possession of a valuable book—no longer an old 
and uninteresting volume, but a new, illustrated edition of 
a commentary on four very interesting years of school life. 

So much for the school book. Now for a case not alto- 
gether parallel —that of the library volume. The value of 
association can stand as an excuse for marking no books 
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but our own. The marking of public books which we 
return and never see again affords no subjective pleasure 
except that of pure vandalism, or such gratification as one 
gets from scratching his initials on the sand when the tide 
is coming in. But there is more to be said for the object- 
ive side. 

I have on my desk a copy of “The Newcomes,” a 
library edition, worn, thumbed, expressing in pencilled 
marginalia the gratuitous opinions of half a dozen minds 
in as many different hands. Not only this, but the traces 
unconsciously left contribute to stamp personality upon 
the pages as much as do the odzter dicta. This page shows 
a mark where Puffer flicked the ashes from his cigarette; 
the next bears such an imprint of Greaser’s oily thumb as 
would delight Puddin’ Head Wilson hugely. Now and 
again we find the corner of a page turned down: Loafer 
never was good at keeping his place without the aid of 
a book-mark. 

The pencilled notes, if not more indicative of character, 
are certainly more satisfying. A cross or a bracket against 
a particular passage is often more significant than a whole 
appendix, and puts you immediately upon terms of ac- 
quaintance with one who was surely an appreciative reader. 
In the case of the Thackeray book one annotator has trans- 
lated upon the margin every foreign phrase in the volume, 
and the majority of these being French, the translations 
are of no small value to one who has elected German. In 
case of a Latin or Greek quotation being used, this linguist 
has, besides translating it, tagged it with the name of its 
author. Imagine then the sublime sense of acuteness 
which comes over the reader when he finds his predecessor 
has attributed a passage to Vergil which belongs by right 
to Horace, and with what gusto he writes his discovery 
upon the margin. 

There is one thing yet to be said on the side of the 
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annotator. His act is proof of something in him akin to 
generosity which demands that others shall be called to 
enjoy what he himself has enjoyed. It stands as the blaze 
which some pioneer hacks upon a mountain tree, hoping, 
: perhaps, that some appreciative wanderer will find in it 
proof of a kindred appreciation for the beauty about him. 
Edward Harshberger Butler. 








A Nocturne 


The mist of evening gathers o’er the plains, 
Upon the river-tide trembles the fire 
Of one lone star. Now, in my heart, desire 
Quickens anew the intolerable pain 
9 Of budless joy, and love’s unuttered strain 
Like to one blind, whose eager fingers fire 
The breaking strings of a long-silent lyre 
So must I fret my prisoned soul in vain. 


Is there a hand, beneath some happy sky, 

Where risen hope shed sunlight from her wing, 
Where joys, that here as withered roses lie 

Upon the pathways, sweet their fragrance fling, 
Where songs of love, that here in silence die, 

Stir with dream-music all the winds of spring? 


George Tucker Bispham, Jr. 











The Master Graft of “Peaches” 


« TT ’S cold—it’s cold, as the ice can make it—straight 

] from Greenland’s icy mountains — sweet and delicious 
as the nectar of the gods, with the pure juice and flavor 
of the fruit—the largest, sweetest, coolest drink on the 
grounds —and remember good people with each and every 
glass you obtain a chance to secure the valuable gold watch 
you see before you— Fortune may favor you—if she do n’t 
we do—with every drink we present a piece of elegant 
jewelry —a ring, a bracelet for the ladies—a ring, a fob 
for the gents—it ’s cold—it ’s cold —” 

I had been standing in front of a gallery of gaudy oil 
paintings depicting the wonders of the “greatest show on 
earth” and watching an Albino snake-charimer caressing a 
pair of boa constrictors, as a decoy for a crowd of hesitating 
yokels. I turned and looked over the heads about me 
toward the orator, for I knew the voice. It was “ Peaches.” 

As Peaches he was known along the square called the 
levee, to all the newspaper men, sports, gamblers, grafters — 
and police. Other than this sobriquet no name was de- 
manded by his easily-satisfied associates, for, on the levee, 
it was bad manners and worse tact to inquire too closely 
into a fellow’s past. But the name he received from his 
father was romantic enough for a home weekly. “ My 
name is Chalmers Montague,” he told me once in a com- 
municative mood, and he said it slowly and with an un- 
certain air, as if he were recalling something forgotten. 

He was ugly. I do not believe that I ever met a human 
being to whom the adjective applied so precisely. I have 
seen men who were more grotesque, criminal and repul- 
sive— Peaches was none of these—but ugly covered ex- 
actly his form and features. 

As he gesticulated and shouted the merits of his ware to 
those who passed before his hastily-constructed stand, he 
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looked the typical grafter of the county fair. He stood 
close to six feet, slim as a drill and loose as an old wagon. 
His bold black eyes, which betrayed that they had seen all 
that is evil in this world, coldly measured whatever they 
encountered, and his coarse lips, when rolled back, dis- 
closed a mouth of snarling molars, ‘‘shot full of gilt,” as 
Peaches expressed it. 

He saw me as I passed in the stream of people on their 
way to the races and gave me a look of recognition. That 
night he hunted me up, as I knew he would. When I 
saw him coming I could not but recall that, in spite of his 
unattractive face and figure, as long as I had known him 
he had always appeared neat. His clothes always at- 
tempted to follow the fashion of the hour, whether they 
were measured by an exclusive tailor or purchased of the 
Jew around the corner; for Peaches’ fortunes were as fickle 
as the thermometer, and his clothes always indicated his 
pecuniary state. 

Almost his first words were, ‘Have you seen her?” 

In the highways of ultra-society life, too high for Peaches 
to even cross, I had encountered a girl, clever and beauti- 
ful beyond the natural prettiness of youth. All the gilded 
moths of her set danced attendance in her train, and even 
older and more cautious butterflies paid their court with a 
diligence that was almost boyish. It was not strange, for 
there was an extravagance in her beauty and a fascination 
in her company that were absolute witchery. This fair 
pet of society was the sister of Peaches. 

Their story, which I had patched together from things 
I had gleaned from Peaches and what I knew of his sister, 
interested me beyond any episode of actual life that I have 
ever met. Of their antecedents I knew nothing, except 
that their parents had both died when the sister, Madeline, 
was barely ten years of age. Peaches had taken this 
youngster and placed her in a fashionable boarding school, 
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where he supported her like the daughter of a millionaire. 
As she grew older he took a keen interest in her social suc- 
cesses, and became as ambitious as a wordly mother in his 
dreams of her marriage. Fortunately for his dreams Made- 
line was shrewd, worldly, and almost as heartless as she 
was fair, and she possessed, by inheritance, the same keen 
nature of Peaches, to which had been added her beauty and 
culture. In her social career, Peaches had supplied her 
with his harvest from the county fairs and other fields of 
grafts, and she drained him like a leech, but he never 
murmured, and would deny himself necessities to gratify 
some extravagant whim of his fine lady. It was not en- 
tirely from deep love that Peaches toiled for Madeline, 
but he worked to place her in wealth and position, and 
her success and marriage was to him a kind of “bunco” 
masterpiece. 

I had by chance discovered their relationship, and Peaches 
was aware that I knew it. I could never decide whether 
he liked or hated me for possessing the secret, for it was a 
secret. There probably was an element of both, howbeit 
he could never resist the opportunity of chatting with me 
about the girl; looking me up whenever the occasion pre- 
sented; and finally when I displayed no disposition to air 
my knowledge, he made me a sort of confidant. 

I always knew what Peaches wanted when I saw him 
coming and in answer to his question I gave him a long 
narrative of Madeline’s latest social conquests. It was 
pathetic the way he lay in wait for my words, and caught 
them like a hungry dog. It fairly made me vain of my 
talent as a story- teller. 

“ Ain’t she a wonder!” he whispered with an awe he 
would not have given a saint. “There ’s none anywhere 
that ’sa marker to her. At school there was n’t a girl in the 
bunch but looked like a phony along side of a real sparkler 
when she was around. I wanted to see her at the shindig 
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at the end—what do you call ’em— when she quit school, 
but she would n’t stand for it, because she was leary that 
her friends might spot a resemblance —this mug resemble 
her— but she said between relatives there is a resemblance, 
people feel even if they do n’t see.” 

It was like the girl. She cared nothing for his pleasure, 
and would not have turned a hand to give him a smile. 
She took his money without thanks and made her de- 
mands of him with as little thought as of a magic check- 
book. She must have considered him a sort of ugly genie, 
subject to appear and do her will— but always to appear at 
a distance. In four years she had not spoken a word to 
him—had probably never seen him, while he fed his hun- 
gry sight with fleeting glimpses of her as she passed to and 
from the opera or some ball or social function. Many a 
time, when it seemed that she must feel his presence, he 
had watched her from some dark corner with all the en- 
thusiasm and devotion of an artist for his masrerpiece. 

“T ll put you onto something,” he said in a low tone, 
“but it ’s on the quiet. ‘She’s to be married.” 

“To whom?” I asked. 

“Geoffrey Haughton,” he answered, triumphantly. “She 
gave me the tip last week and wrote that only a few were 
on, but that it would be announced soon. Say, he has the 
rocks, has n’t he.” 

“Has n’t he?” he repeated, with a note of fear and en- 
treaty in his voice, when I failed to make any comment. 

“More than even a fool can part with,” I assured him. 

“She’s to tie up in the fall,” he said, with a relieved 
tone, “and say, she ’s going to do it swell! She wrote me 
that she must have a thousand for her expenses and her 
troo— ” 

“ Trousseau ?” I suggested. 

“That ’s it—clothes, ain’t it? There ’s nothing cheap 
about her. I °ll gamble the whole push think she ’s an 
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heiress with a wad of long green in her sock. I wonder 
what she ’ll do when it comes to ashow down? Butshe’ll 
fix it; there ain’t nothing she can’t fix. How did she 
always cut in with the swells? And when she quit school 
and had no more home than a stray dog, how did she pick 
up that with that old hen she lives with now ?” 

“You mean Mrs. Amther, I suppose. Is n’t she a kind 
of an aunt?” 

“Aunt? Well, I guess not. That stuck up old girl 
was in hard lines, but she was the real thing when it came 
to high life, so Madeline tacked on to her and sang a song 
of a wealthy girl without a home. The old lady had the 
home and Madeline seemed to have the dough. That ’s 
the sort of an aunt she is. I ’ve got to cough up for that 
swell wedding, and where that thousand is coming from is 
more than I know. I had just ten cases when she wrote 
and asked for the thousand, and I could n’t have raised 
another red unless I soaked the gilt in my ivories. The 
only graft a fellow could start on a roll like that was a 
juice joint. It’s a bum graft, but it’s sure. Say, if you 
ever get on your uppers and have a little capital, just start 
a juice joint. I took my ten bones and antied up five for 
the fair license; then I sunk a case and a half for sugar 
and acid, bought a few lemons for floaters and spent the 
rest of my roll for phony jewelry. You do n’t need the 
jewelry, but it ’s a booster all right. I ’ve cleaned up a 
hundred since last week and I ’m going to sell out and go 
in the show business. A juice joint is too slow to hoist 
that thousand. I wish I was quick fingered. There ’s the 
lads that cop the coin!” 

“ Better keep out of that, Peaches,” I advised. “ You ’d 
be the first man pinched in a crowd of a thousand —just 
on appearances.” 

“T guess so,” he answered, his vanity not in the least 
offended. ‘But that thousand—” he added, dubiously, 


as he left me. 
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Peaches, in spite of his heroic efforts, failed to raise the 
thousand dollars. At several places he encountered some 
puritanical authorities and later struck a streak of bad 
weather, so that with hard luck and hard laws, he finished 
the circuit of county fairs with just a trifle over five hun- 
dred dollars, after selling his outfit. He sent his summer’s 
harvest to his sister, with most abject apologies for the 
deficiency. His failure brought one pleasure—a visit 
from Madeline. 

“T must have more money,” she told him. “ Weddings 
are terribly expensive, and mine is to be the society event 
of autumn.” 

“T don’t see how I can possibly find another dollar,” he 
answered sadly. 

She could not accept that her genie had failed her, and 
she teased and implored him with all the energy of a 
spoiled girl. 

“Tt will ruin everything,” she cried. “The prepara- 
tions for the wedding are too far advanced to be changed 
now. They must go on and I must draw checks and 
checks and checks as Mrs. Amther calls for them. You 
can—you must secure more money. Think of the scan- 
dal of my exposure!” 

That was too much for Peaches. He thought a moment, 
and then promised the money a few days before the wed- 
ding. Madeline received his promise without any surprise 
and very little gratitude. Her genie had merely appeared 
again ; it only required a little harder rubbing. 

As the date of Madeline’s wedding approached, the 
papers began to feature the nuptials. The beauty of the 
bride and the position of the groom, together with the 
extravagance lavished on the ceremony, made it a much 
talked-about event. I saw Peaches freqnently, and was 
surprised to find that instead of being radiant at the promi- 
nence of Madeline and her wedding he was quiet and sel- 
dom mentioned it. 
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The morning of the wedding I read in the paper 
a flowery account of the nuptials, and after poring over the 
details of the elaborate preparations, my eye chanced to 
fall on a small item, telling how a prominent merchant 
had been buncoed out of five hundred dollars. The confi- 
dence scheme used was old, and one never employed by a 
clever operator, as it was sure to lead to detection. Accord- 
ing to the item, the man was known and would be arrested 
as soon as he was located. 

The wedding was, indeed, the event of autumn. Mrs 
Amther had done her part and there was an audience 
worthy of the setting. As I looked on the white-robed 
girl, twice beautiful in the success of her plans, I felt that, 
perhaps, Peaches had acted neither so strangely nor so 
foolishly, and, though he had been forbidden to come, I 
wondered if he were. near to share the triumph. 

The ceremony had been completed and the bridal pro- 
cession moved down the aisle. Outside the church some 
curious people were waiting at the canopy openings to 
catch a glimpse of the bride as she passed to her carriage. 
Among the foremost, I saw Peaches and directly behind 
him, on each side, Fancher and Brewer, of the service. 
“So that’s who the item meant,” I decided instantly 
If Peaches saw them, he gave them no attention; he was 
all eyes for a sight of Madeline. 

She came at last, white and fair as the roses she bore in 
her hand. As she descended the church steps her eyes 
fell on Peaches, but not the faintest look of surprise or 
recognition crossed her face. He was no different to her 
from the posts of the canopy under which she walked, but 
as she passed him, she dropped, perhaps by chance—I 
like to think otherwise—one of the pure white flowers 
she carried. He stooped and rescued it from the feet of 
the onlookers, and as he straightened, Fancher snapped 
the “nippers” around his wrists. I saw the prisoner 
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enter a cab, to which the detectives lead him, in his 
chained hand the white rose; and with the crack of the 
whip, the carriage clattered down the avenue in the wake 
of the bridal coach. 


Robert Reinhart. 


A Prayer 


When the false glamor of the night has passed 
With all the mad delirium of its myriad lights, 
And the shivering grey of dawn at last, 
Unpitying, reveals the shame that was the night’s— 
O Mary, to those eyes that know not sleep— 
That soul, where passion with the day fades into tears, 
Give respite, peace, some happiness to keep 
Inviolate still a few fair dreams of future years, 


If she, all-wearied, having lost desire, 
Should clutch once in a lifetime at thy alter’s rail, 
And through thee seek to rise from out the mire, 
Though being weak and tempted by the past, should fail— 
O Mary, for that moment of regret, 
From misery of remembrance give release, 
As He, thy son, gave to another yet, 
When that He bade her sin no more, but go in peace. 


Pax. P. Hibben. 
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Back-rodding 


back-rodman on a surveying corps will find, owing 
A to the simple duties of his particular office, that he 
has plenty of time for reflection, and if his introspection be 
not too Epicurean regarding past and future pleasures he 
will find much to please him in the wild nature in which 
he generally works. Placed as he is, far behind the rest 
of his fellow-workers, and having ten long hours with no 
one to talk to, contemplation on the various scenery, with 
only the birds and the butterflies to pry into observations, 
will, if he is already a lover of nature develop a new, 
purer, sympathy between the natural world and his own 
personality. Civil engineers asa class have but a dull 
appreciation of nature, owing probally to the fact that their 
life business is that of continually battling againt its 
elements, and as a large beautiful tree means only to their 
eyes an obstacle that may have to be removed by dint of 
much labor, or a high wooded hill a necessity for tunnel- 
ing, or a deep crag-bound ravine a nuisance to be bridged 
over, so it is very apparent that those same objects although 
they may appear very lovely to us, are to them only the 
causes of great hardship and trouble. So if a back-rod- 
man who really admires and loves all the wildness and 
virginity of nature, desires to find a fellow-lover of those 
same things, he is apt to be disappointed, and he must tread 
the paths of lovely thought alone. He will find, espe- 
cially if he is college bred, that he is singularly out 
of tune with their lines of thought and their practical con- 
versation, and it oftentimes goes very hard for his new 
sympathy with nature, to hear his companions discuss and 
so lay aside the beauties of nature with such a lack of 
sentiment and true appreciation. 
One day the “line” that we were surveying ran in the 
midst of great trees. It had all been arranged and 
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planned and nothing now could change the curves and 
tangents of the surveyor’s transit, hills and trees alike but 
succumb to the predestined shriek of the locomotive’s whistle. 
A few trees had been cut down since we had started out 
that morning, but all of them had chanced to have been 
small, with hardly any distinction or grandure of their 
own. Finally a great tree stands directly in the instru- 
ment’s line, a mamouth chestnut whose long tassels at its 
top shake in grey-haired defiance to the march of man. A 
very Adam among trees, as it seems to breath out to the 
forest with a soft powerfull murmnr; ‘Though I am old 
yet I am strong and lusty.” ‘May they spare you,” cries 
the heart of the back-rodman. But the engineers never 
once glance up at the majestic head, and if they did it what 
pity or admiration would that grand straight trunk and 
its silken locks call forth from them! ‘Where the line 
goes, there must be a clear way,” is their only and unex- 
pressed thought. 

So the order is given to cut down this sage among trees, 
and the axemen are called. They range themselves on 
either side and begin their work. The old tree dies hard 
and the strokes of the axe sound clear and sharp for a 
long while, never jarring its great body, or ruffling the 
calm waving serenity of its high spreading top. One 
would think it quite undisturbed in the midst of all those 
blows and flying chips, but there! a little crack of light 
between its trunk and a better fated neighbor, is 
slowly and slowly widening as the axes sink deeper into 
its heart. A slight crack is heard. “Stand away! Stand 
away! she’s going,” is a cry. A louder crack, a louder 
one, and then with a deep sullen roar the death cry of the 
old tree echoes over the wild loveliness of the mountains, 
mingling with the shrill bleating call of the hawk, and 


leaving a sudden silence in the great forest. 
L. W. Wallner. 











From an Old Boat | 


How many miles I v’e seen 
Of the dark bottom and peaceful green 
That rims the river where I lie. 
The water and the happy winds go by 
But I, 
Lie helpless rotting on the stream, 
Feeling the same pulse beat, 
Dreaming the same old dream 
Of travel that the wind knows and the wave 
Straining my cable when the ripples lave 
The shore. To me their voice is sweet 
Calling the start and haply wondering why 
I never heed them as they hurry by. 
I too in the old days 
Sprang lightly to the call of wind and weather, 
Leaped through the water ways, 
And then ’twas good to feel 
The fresh waves pressing on my burnished keel, 
The sail hard set against the mast, 
The salt wind from the sea come blowing fast 
As we pressed home upon the tide together. 
We met the yellow beam 
Of the young summer falling on the stream ; | 
Anon a patch of black 
Where branches droop and waters eddy back, | 
To rush again with doubled force 
Down the clear reaches of the water-course. 
We knew the hidden things 
That haunt the ultimate springs 
Of the black bottom, sable shapes that pass 
So shadowlike accross the dusky grass. 
Ah well ’tis good since those old days are gone 
To slumber on and on, 
To hear as in a dream 
The little pratte of the lisping stream ; 
To rest me careless of the rise and fall 
Of the old sea wind, heedlees of its call, 
To listen to familiar waves that now 
Lap sleepily about my rotting prow 
To rest securely here and know that I, 
Not all forgotten by my friends, can die. 
Edward Harsberger Butler. ) 





























Something Unsuspected 


S MARGARET MAYNARD, smiling and enveloped 
A in white, tripped lightly down the wide Colonial 
stairway, holding back her dress just enough to give, now 
and then, a quick glimpse of a dainty white kid slipper, 
any man would have called her beautiful. Soft, lustrous 
golden-red hair, smiling grey eyes, a sweet dimpled chin 
and marvelously rosy shoulders—it was a combination, as 
Margaret well knew, practically irresistible. Old men 
commonly regarded her with eyes expressive of something 
more than elderly approval, and whenever she chanced to 
talk with them for a minute, they were inclined to smile 
a little foolishly and assume their “ young” air. 

Wherever she went she speedily brought half the young 
fellows to her feet and made half the girls jealous. In 
fact, most of the girls, in a characteristically feminine way, 
praised Margaret effusively to the men and did not like 
her. She was too light and thoughtless, too much of a 
butterfly for them, perhaps and, besides, she could and did 
flirt—“ yes, outrageously!” It is hardly worth while to 
record that Margaret was indispensable at a party. 

She was Julia Henley’s most intimate friend, the confi- 
dante of all her less important love affairs—in a word, 
that bosom companion usually found necessary by an un- 
married young woman of twenty. 

When Margaret had reached the foot of the stairs, Julia 
came running to her from the drawing-room (Julia held 
a small party that evening) to welcome her friend. 

“T ’'m so glad to see you, dear! I have been in such a 
state waiting for you! I was afraid you had n’t got my 
letter, and then everything would have been perfectly 
horrid. How are you? Tell me what you have been doing 
since last week —just think! I have n’t seen you fora 
week, and I ’ve such a lot of things to say— but wait —I 
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forgot—” and Julia stopped a minute for breath. Then 
she laughed, and continued in a whisper, “I had n’t time 
to write much in my letter about Mr. Craig, whom I want 
you to meet. He’s a perfect stranger to us, a cousin of 
Mary Arthur’s, from the West, I think, and I want you to 
be good to him. Say you will now, Margaret, for he 
must have a good time for Mary’s sake, you know,” added 
Julia in her most persuasive tone. 

Margaret had been standing, while Julia was talking, 
listeniug carelessly —she never grew excited —and slowly 
moving her white fan, Only her eyes, which laughed 
and sparkled, and her little foot tapping lightly with the 
music, betrayed interest. 

“You will, then?” asked Julia, as Margaret still said 
nothing. 

“Wait just a minute,” said Margaret. ‘What is Mr. 
Craig like? Tell me some more about him —a little sug- 
gestion.” 

“Oh, I don’t know much,” Julia answered indefinitely. 
“Only he’s twenty-four, very studious and shy, and does n’t 
go out much. He has read positively everything, Mary 
says, and writes too, so you must n’t be too frivolous.” 

“Why, I’m afraid of him already!” laughed Margaret, 
looking not the least bit dismayed. “Had n’t you better 
find someone else to take care of him, Julia? Perhaps he 
would n’t like mere girls.” 

Julia merely looked at her friend and smiled. ‘Come 
on,” she said. 

Chilton Craig was a tall, slight young man, with one 
of those thin, colorless faces, almost girlish in its delicate 
lines, light hair and grey eyes. As Margaret glanced at 
him she involuntarily felt a sort of contempt for this 
refined, pale young man, and at the same time was confi- 
dent that she could rule him, if she pleased. However, 
she was slightly surprised when he spoke, for she had 
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imagined a soft voice appropriate, and instead, the tone 
which she heard was unquestionably manly and decidedly 
self-possessed. Margaret was scarcely accustomed to being 
addressed by men so coolly; she drew comfort, however, 
from the fact that this assured voice was uttering only com- 
mon places. 

“T am so glad to meet you, Miss Maynard,” said Craig. 
“My cousin was talking about you on our way here, so I 
feel that we are n’t entire strangers. And do you know— 
it is awfully trite to say it—but you are entirely different 
from the impression Mary’s description gave me.” 

“So I am not as nice as she painted me—for I know 
Mary was charitable?” queried Margaret, looking side- 
ways at Craig (it was a way she had) and slowly moving 
her fan. 

“TI did n’t say how different,” Craig caught up hastily. 

“T meant—you see, you are—” 

“Oh, don’t make a compliment, please! I know just 
what you are going to say.” 

(“I shall have him apologising in a minute,” was Mar- 
garet’s mental comment.) 

“T’ll make an explanation after this dance, if I may 
have it,” said Craig. 

“Why, yes, and then you ’ll have time to think,” said 
Margaret, catching the folds of her dress in one hand. 

Craig claimed several more dances during the evening — 
in fact, he was disposed to monopolize Miss Maynard who, 
if the truth be stated, seemed not unwilling, to the intense 
disgust of some of the men and the delight of several 
mammas, who confided to each other their acrid opinions 
of the way that “that Margaret Maynard was flirting.” 
After ““Home, Sweet Home,” Craig sought Miss Maynard 
and found her in the hall, standing near a large palm, 
alone. 

“T am glad you are here,” said he, lowering his voice a 
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bit and glancing about. “I was afraid I might n’t see 
you, and I have something I want to say .. . . This even 
ing has seemed very short tome... .” 

“Ts that my compliment?” Margaret interrupted. 

Craig was silent a moment. Then he went on: 

“No, Iam in earnest. I ’ve had such a good time that 
I dislike saying good-bye.” (‘That does sound genuine,” 
thought Margaret.) “Do you know,” Craig continued, 
“T feel as if I had known you somewhere before? Have 
you ever felt that way about anyone? We are always 
meeting people and we talk with them and dance with 
them and then they go out of.our lives. Sometimes it’s 
hard, I think.” He raised his eyes and looked full into 
hers. He was talking rapidly and eagerly and seemed to 
have roused himself from his customary dillettante air. 

“Now he will ask me to let him call,” thought Mar- 
garet. Her face must have betrayed her, for Craig said, 
with a slight smile—rather a peculiar smile : 

“T suppose you have guessed what I am trying to say. 
May I call to see you to-morrow night, Miss Maynard?” 

“To-morrow night?” repeated Margaret, with the slight- 
est possible inflection of surprise. Perhaps the surprise 
would have been more real if Craig had omitted his question. 

“To-morrow night? Let me see. Oh, I’m awfully 
sorry, Mr. Craig,” she went on, looking at him innocently, 
“but I ve an engagement for to-morrow night. Could n’t 
you come next week? (“I'll just see how badly he wants 
to come,” she thought.) 

“ But I’m going to leave town for the Pacific coast on 
Sunday ” — here all his easiness seemed suddenly to leave 
him. Yes, he was begging—‘“ and I sha’ n’t return for a 
year. Can n’t I have Saturday night, then ? 

“Oh, I did n’t know that!” Margaret’s voice expressed 
real surprise. ‘You are, truly? Why, I thought yon 
were spending the summer with Mary. Why, of course — 
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come on Saturday evening. We will have a longer talk 
then. Here comes my brother for me. Good night. We 
will have a longer talk then,” she repeated. ‘Good 
night—until Saturday.” 

As Saturday night approached, Miss Maynard found her- 
self quite unaccountably expectant and impatient. She 
was curious to see more of this man who (as her grand- 
mother would have said, had the dear old lady not been 
dead twenty years), had shown her such “ marked atten- 
tion”? two nights before. Margaret was modern and not 
quite so precipitous and ingenuous in interpreting this 
“marked attention,” yet she felt pleased and flattered, 
though by no means fluttered, and deep down in her heart 
she was conscious of an uncomfortable feeling of guiltiness. 

When Mr. Craig was announced, that same persistent 
and uncomfortable feeling of half-formed remorse was still 
struggling for recognition in her mind. She had to wait 
a moment before entering the room, her face felt so warm. 
“ Now this is perfectly absurd. I can’t imagine what has 
got into me,” she thought, provoked at herself. “Of 
course he has sense enough to understand that it was only 
fun.” Having applied this somewhat unsatisfactory balm 
to her conscience she entered the room, prepared to be 
kind or cool, as circumstances should require. 

The skilful way in which Craig avoided or brushed 
aside her carefully-prepared common-places was surprising 
and showed unlooked-for experience in the ways of the 
world. Before she was aware of it, Margaret was admir- 
ing this unexpected ability (she had what might be 
called an “artistic appreciation” for such tactics) and Craig 
was talking of other things than the weather. And she 
was listening —a private and not the general —at the con- 
test which she had so carefully planned to bring to a 
proper and fitting conclusion! Quite non-plussed!.... 
But it is against nature for a man to out-manceuvre a 
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woman (before marriage) in games of strategy, and Mar- 
garet began to seek an opportunity to demolish Craig. 
She found it ready-made. 

Not a whit less boyish and fragile-looking than when 
she had first seen him, her adversary now exhibited a 
spirit and force that seemed to belong to his grey eyes. 

“Do you know,” Craig was saying, and he was far more 
serious than she had expected — he apparently did not regard 
the conversation at Julia’s dance as “fun ”—‘“I feel, as I 
said the other night, that we must have known each other 
before—we can n't be entire strangers, Miss Maynard — 
can n’t I call you Margaret?” he added, as if taking a 
sudden resolution. 

That was an unfortunate resolution. It gave Margaret 
a quick promotion. She was in her place again as gen- 
eral of the defending forces. 

“Why, Mr. Craig,” she began, with an accent of sur- 
prise, though she had anticipated this very question and pre- 
pared her answer three hours before, “I have only known 
you three days.” 

“What difference does that make? Some people never 
know each other in years, while others do in an hour.” 

“Do you consider ourselves in the latter class ?” 

That was almost cruel, thought Margaret, and to make 
up for it, she said, as if the temptation were too much for 
her good resolutions, “ You may call me ‘ Margaret’ just 
once, if you really must, before the evening is over.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “To be used at discretion, I 
suppose,” and he smiled. 

Several times more during the evening Miss Maynard 
was forced to rally her scattered forces, fleeing before an 
impetuous attack. 

When Mr. Craig rose to go he did not fail to remind her 
that he would not see her again for a year, 

“ May I write you?” he asked, 
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“O certainly,” said Margaret, graciously. “But I do n’t 
promise to answer.” 

“ And I may call again when I return from the west?” 

“ Yes.” 

Then he used his privilege. 

“T hope you won’t have forgotten me when I do come 
again, Margaret” —his voice lingered over the name like 
a caress—‘‘ good-bye, good-bye,” and he was gone. 

“T do believe his voice actually trembled!” Margaret 
thought, as she glanced at herself in the long mirror. 


One day, two weeks after that Saturday night, Margaret 
received a letter from Julia Henley. She read the jokes 
and gossip that it contained, smiling over each character- 
istic item, until suddenly she uttered a little angry aston- 
ished exclamation and blushed crimson. The item was 
this: 

“You ’ve seen a good deal of Mr. Craig lately, I guess? 
He ’s a queer fellow—has been out here several times 
since my dance. You know, of course, that he has been 
staying all summer at his cousin, Mary Arthur’s?” 

It was a full month before Margaret could tell this story 
and laugh over it with Julia. 

Raymond Sanderson Williams. 














Editorial 


By the time this number of The Nassau 


oe Literary Magazine reaches its readers, the 
Yale Game ll-absorbing matter of the football cham- 


pionship (at least so far as Princeton is con- 
cerned) will be settled, “for better or for worse.” We 
trust that the earnest and consistent zeal, which has been 
the offering upon the altar of the University’s greatness, 
made by those men whose most egregious ability lies in 
the line of athletic endeavor, will have accomplished its 
end, and that once more deserved victory will have been 
the meed of Princeton in the struggle for the football 
honors of the year. Yet, however the final game may 
result, unswerving loyalty to Princeton, and all that bears 
her name, is given now and always by every undergraduate 
in the University ; to Captain Davis, and to each man upon 
the team, actuated as they are by the same spirit that stirs 
us, more militant, perhaps, but none the less fervent — 
we pay our willing tribute of gratitude, giving honor to 
them, inasmuch as they bring honor to the University, 
praising them inasmuch as they make praise for the name 
of Princeton. 

And, indeed, whatever the out-come, there is always the 
satisfaction of knowing that the utmost possible has been 
done to secure the desired result. If success is attained, 
the work of the men, both scrub and ’Varsity, the efforts 
of the coachers, the care of the trainer, the support and 
encouragement of the undergraduates at large, added to 
the superior merit of the team, will have achieved the end 
and there will be nothing but praise for all concerned. If, 
however, Princeton is defeated, the superior merit neces- 
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sary to success will, alone, have been lacking —and there 
will be nothing but praise for all concerned. This is the 
Spirit of Princeton. 

Looking at the matter from this stand- 
And the point, one would seem to be safe in as- 
suming that, whatever the contest, the 
fact that its result, be what it may, must 
redound to the credit of Princeton, would be sufficient to 
arouse general interest and stimulate undergraduate enthu- 
siasm. Yet here we have the preparations for the Harvard 
debate proceeding with routine regularity in comparative 
oblivion. Last spring, for the first time in eight years, 
a team representing the University successfully met and 
decisively defeated the debaters of Harvard. In no other 
field of intercollegiate activity had such an unbroken series 
of failures preceded the efforts of any individual team as 
that which stretched back of the contest at Cambridge a 
few months ago. Doubtless this very fact may have acted 
as a discouragement to many who would otherwise have 
been at least passively interested in the debate. Yet surely 
such an attitude is by no means in keeping with the Spirit 
of Princeton as we knowit. Are we then forced to the 
conclusion that the enthusiasm aroused by the Yale game 
owes its force to the fact that it was a football game 
tather than to the fact of Princeton’s participation in the 
struggle? Is the Spirit of Princeton, as thus manifested, 
akin to the sentiment which actuates the “fans,” who grow 
so blatant in their support of the “home team” playing a 
league baseball game? 

We had thought it something deeper in the individual 
something more vital to the University—a sentiment 
growing out of the intimate associations of our campus, 
the time-honored traditious of our alma mater. Perhaps 
it is not, but we shall still cling to our belief —doubtless 
the spirit is there, whatever the contest, only more openly 


Harvard Debate. 
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made manifest in the case of athletics than in the instance 
of debate. Yet once again we would submit that it 
scarcely seems fair to Princeton’s representatives upon the 
rostrum that undergraduate appreciation of their efforts 
should all be of the silent character. Unquestionably, the 
men of the University do not understand this; otherwise, 
of course, they would be glad to show their support. Even 
now, doubtless, they only await an opportunity for ade- 
quately expressing their fervid and enthusiastic confidence 
in Princeton’s representatives. When the time comes there 
will be cheers and transparencies and parades and every- 
thing which can in any way convince the debaters that, 
win or lose, all Princeton is behind them. 

Will there? 

“ Still,” says an average undergraduate, with the toler- 
ant air of one putting aside a babbler of absurdities, “you 
cannot expect to arouse as much enthusiasm over a debate 
as there is over a football game.” 

“My dear sir,” we answer, “we do not care a continental 
note what the undergraduates select over which to display 
their excess of enthusiasm ; we want them to support and 
to unmistakably declare their support of PRINCETON, in 
baseball, football or track contests, in tennis tournaments, 
in golf matches, in debates—and in chess games.” 


The Board of Editors in charge of The 
As Aa- Nassau Literary Magazine for the Class of 
Nineteen Hundred and Three take great 
pleasure in announcing the election of 
Samuel Duff McCoy, special student, of Illinois, to their 
number. 


nouncement. 














Gossip: 


OF THE FUTURE THAT IS PAST. 
““Why will any man be so impertinently officious as to tell me all prospect of a 


future state is only fancy and delusion? If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, since it 


makes me both the happier and better man.” 
Mr. Josep Addison. 


While my friend, Dick Smiler, and I were conversing, we chanced to 
touch upon the mooted question as to whether the growth from a college 
to a university could in truth be encompassed in the space of five and 
twenty years. ‘My opinion, ’’ quoth honest Dick, ‘‘ is prospective rather 
than postspective.”’ 

My worthy friend is accustomed to use any long words that may sound 
somewhat alike. ‘‘Iassure you,” says he, ‘‘that the Princetown college 
newly established here will scarce become a university for several hun- 
dred years.” 

Upon my conjuring him to speak further, ‘‘why,’’ says he, ‘‘’tis 
whispered about town that this evening there is to be a proceeding that 
has been termed a prospective examination of the cornerstone of Nassau 
Hall.”’ 

‘*? Tis a pretty fancy, my dear Dick,” I replied, “but pray observe 
that you have imbibed a considerable quantity of ale, and I fear that it 
hath imparted somewhat of its froth to your thoughts.’’ 

My good Dick was a little ruffled at being so trepanned, but responded 
without much heat, 

‘*Nay, but I will prove my assertion. If you have a mind, we shall 
witness together this examination, and if we judge of the future by the 
changed condition of its contents, you shall see if these things and 
theories be ingenious fancies of mine.’’ 

Nothing loath, and conceiving it a famous adventure, although it 
turned out to be nanght, I assented and appointed to meet with him at 
The Grille at a quarter past eight. 

Promptly at the time set, the Gossip and Dick Smiler set out for 
Nassau Hall. Passing within the Western door, and descending a few 
steps we found ourselves in the cellar of the building. In one corner by 
the dim light of a couple of candles we could perceive the corner stone 
somewhat withdrawn from its socket. A crowd of officials were assembled 
about it, chief among them the President, Doctor Dickinson, and in 
this crowd we mingled without much notice. Dick discovered a great 
air of satisfaction in his looks and nudged me to remain silent and to 
observe well all that should occur. 
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By a prodigious deal of craning and pushing we managed to come near 
enough to the corner stone and to see very clearly what was being taken 
therefrom. Before proceeding further, Doctor Dickinson lifted up his 
voice, and by a great effort, for ’tis well advertised that he stammers 
abominably, managed to aver that by an especial dispengation each 
article that he should take from the corner stone would have aged or 
developed, as the case might be to the extent of two hundred years. 

At these words a murmur ran through the little company, whether of 
surprise or incredulity we could not discern. However, the chatter was 
arrested by the sight of an object which the good Doctor had lifted up 
out of the hollowed stone. Upon the book, for such it was, being passed 
about I observed that it was a song book and said as much to Dick. ‘A 
ha !’’ says he, “‘ we shall see what manner of songs the student of the 
future shall sing and can thus form a criterion of his character.”’ 

When the book came about to us, ‘‘ Upon my word,”’ says Dick with a 
grin, ‘‘ I vow that this book contains some very pretty fancies.’’ I gazed 
over his shoulder and saw in the table of contents such titles as ‘‘ Here 
come ye Elis,” ‘‘Ah! wretched Fly ’’ ‘‘Oh, Elis, see ye Tigers,’ and 
others of such kidney. 

‘* Dick,”’ said the Gossip, ‘‘ I cannot see any of our favorites, neither 
‘Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes,’ or ‘Long Live Our Gracious 
King’.’”’ 

“‘T cannot understand it myself,” says Dick, with asmile and a shake 
of his head as he conveyed the book to his pocket, ‘‘I greatly fear that if 
their life hath grown as obscene as their language, they are a sad lot of 
dogs.”’ 

It was highly amusing to observe how sagely my honest friend took 
his victory, ‘‘for,’’ as he said, ‘* tis a sure proof that this little college 
will not yet have become a university by this glimpse into their habits.’’ 

But there was no time for comment. One after another the articles 
were taken out and passed about, strange and legendary some of them, 
till at last, by dint of much fishing, President Dickenson pulled out the 
last article in the stone—a tawdry circlet of riband about a yard around. 
It passed from hand to hand, with no one the wiser, till it came to my 
worthy friend. Taking it in his hand, he held it up to the light. It 
appeared to be woven of various colours, and the Gossip ventured to 
whisper of Joseph and his coat. 

‘*Nay’’ says Dick, ‘Joseph was a jew, and your supposition must 
needs be improbable. I beg leave to suggest that this riband is to be 
worn as a badge of honour’’—but with these words, there was a loud clap 
of thunder, and the Gossip, withdrawing his fingers from between the 
leaves of ‘‘The Spectator’’ rubbed his eyes, and wondered if bed time 
had arrived. 











Editor’s Table 


“ Me thinketh it accordaunt to resoun 
To telle yow all the condicioun 
Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 
And whiche they weren, and of what degree.” 
—Canterbury Tales. 
- . “ Of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay.”’ 
—The Question. 
At the eleventh hour, in Eleventh Month (as gray old Walt would 
say), we plunge into the heap of our solemn contemporaries with which 
our table has become weighted during a four months’ absence. We are 
sorry that we have not the space to note more than the magazines current— 
for less recent numbers have been equally asenjoyable. In the November 
exchanges we must give place aux dames, for justice, more than courtesy, 
demands it. In happiness of style, daintiness of wit, delicacy and tech- 
nique—we choose these words carefully—Miss Hastings’ story, entitled 
“The Road to Saint Amiel,” in Zhe Smith College Monthly, is superior 
to any we have read in many days. At the turn of the page we half 
expected to see the initials ‘‘R. L. S.’’ appended to it. The old-Irish 
ballad form is sympathetically handled by Miss Wageuhals in ‘‘A 
Ballad of the Barley,’’ and the song, ‘‘Mad Youth’’ has a delicious 
frenzy which prompts us to quote it below. Zhe Vassar Miscellany has 
a clever bit of character delineation in ‘‘Artie,’’ by Florence Hannah, 
and we wish we had space to quote Miss Cross’ fine verse, ‘ Not 
Mine the Hand’’—yes, will quote it, space or no space. A das 
Pimprimeur! The Wellesley Magazine has a thoughtful essay on 
Henry James’ philosophy of life and art, by Ethel D. Puffer, and there isa 
well told bit of romance by Miss Tatum. These three magazines from 
girls’ colleges are on a plane appreciably above that of the other ex- 
changes for the month, and the only explanation which occurs to us is 
the assumption that men who would otherwise devote their time to letters 
are now busy with football. A new Lochinvar has come out of the West, 
yclept Zhe Maroon, the monthly which is to represent the literary inter- 
ests of the University of Chicago. From its ‘‘ Literary Pick Ups”’ depart- 
| ment we take the following verbatim : 
—the experience of ‘‘ Josiah Flint,’’ the author of ‘‘ The Workers.”’ 
Shades of Haroun al Raschid and Borrow! But there are several creditable 
features, the opening story, ‘‘ For the Faith,’’ in particular, and Tur 
NASSAU LITERARY MAGAZINE extends a welcome to it. Still nearer the 
sunset, the University of California Occident mourns the loss of an alumnus 
of national fame, Frank Norris, whose death destroys the promise which 
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his novels gave. In 7The Bowdoin Quill, the alumni have responded 
numerously to the standing request for contributions, and one story, 
**Getting the Upper Hand,” by W. B. Mitchell, ’90, though its title 
might have been more felicitously chosen and some passages less ama- 
teurish, is of a sort with ‘‘ Miss Annette’s Garden,”’ by R. S. Childs, in 
The Yale Lit. Both are stories whose subjects (genre) are too few in 
college periodicals. Now, we believe—but that is material for another 
day. A sketch by A. Gordon in the ‘ Portfolio” of Zhe Yale Lit. has 
traces of Stevenson’s narrative style. The verse in Zhe Yale Courant is 
noteworthy : the ‘‘ Nocturne,’’ by E. S. Paine, and the ‘‘ Child’s Song,” 
by J. R. Howe, are good ; ‘‘Iskranole’’ seems to show some study ofa 
rhyming dictionary and the weirder poems of Poe (ye Uncle of ye Poes). 
The University of Virginia Magazine fills out a good number with ‘“‘A 
Porcelain Courtship,’’ by H. C. Lancaster; an interesting ‘‘ Letter from 
Berlin,’’ by E. P. Dargan; and a scholarly paper upon recent stellar 
phenomena by R. D. Micou. It is regretable that Mr. Erskine’s verse 
which we quote, in part, from the Williams Lit., should be marred by 
the multiplicity of sibilants in such lines as— 


The breeze, new born, that swells and dies. 
Scarce breathes more soft than these soul sighs. 


NOT MINE THE HAND 


I saw my hopes like torches burn, 
Adown the long night way, 

And one, methought, was growing dim 
And could not last till day: 

I stretched my own despairing hand 
To quench the struggling ray. 


O voice that would not suffer me, 
What angel gave thee breath, 
And fanned the fire of my own soul 
That smoldered nigh to death? 
Not mine the will, not mine the hand, 
That hope surrendereth. 
— Mary Wilson Cross, in Vassar Miscellany. 


EVEN SONG 


Within the choir of carved oak 
The kneeling priests with prayer invoke 
Great blessings on their king and lands 
And all men bound by holy bands ; 
And in response, with voices sweet 
Uprising where the pillars meet 
In gothic, the young lads sing. 
Oh, how can human voices ring 
With tone so pure, like bell or bird 
Or fluttering note of flute far heard ! 
—R. C. Erkskine in Williams Lit, 
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AT DUSK 


The day worn out with weary toil 
Draws round her twilight’s veil, 
And lingering yet a little while 
Looking backward o’er her trail. 


The evening falls, day’s course is rnn, 
And pausing ere her flight 

With starlit cloud her face she hides 
And court’sies to the night. 


The night winds, heavy with the dew, 
And rich with odors sweet, 
Now bid us worship at the shrine 
Where day and evening meet. 
—R. W. Keeler, in Wesleyan Lit. 


MAD YOUTH 


Sing high for glad youth, 

Sing low for sad :— 

But who'll sing for mad youth, 
Mad, mad, mad? 

Mad-voiced, mad-footed, 
Mad as March wind :— 
Flinging madness up the sky 
And trailing it behind. 

You, sing for glad youth, 

You, sing for sad. 

But I’ll sing for Mad Youth — 

Mad, mad, mad! 


: —Fannie Stearns Davis in Smith College Monthly, 
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Book Talk 


The Two Vanrevels, By Booth Tarkington. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Company. 

In his latest work Booth Tarkington has achieved a success in that he 
presented to the public an interesting and readable book; but he has 
failed to infuse into it the lasting and staying qualities of either Zhe 
Gentleman From Indiana, or Monsieur Beaucaire and The Two Van- 
revels, is, therefore, somewhat of a disappointment. Perhaps, in the 
light of his former success, we had been led to expect too much of Mr. 
Tarkington, and had looked for a combination of the dramatic force 
of Beaucaire with the intense interest of 7he Gentleman From Indiana, 
but we are more inclined to believe that the true cause of our disappoint- 
ment is the almost impossible plot around which the author has woven 
his narrative. The story hinges on the fact that Miss Betty Carewe, the 
young and vivacious belle of Rouen, has utterly confused in her own 
mind two of the leading gallants of that town, Tom Vanrevel and Crailey 
Gray by name. Now we can scarce find fault with Miss Carewe for her 
confusing these two young gentlemen after her first introduction (or 
rather lack of introduction) to them, but it is difficult to understand how 
it was possible for her to continue in the dark asto their identity after 
meeting them almost daily (though never together, it is true) for many 
weeks. Particularly do we feel that Mr. Tarkington has asked his 
readers to strain their credulity a little when we stop to realize that all of 
this story takes place in a small country town, where, no doubt, both 
Tom and Crailey were often the subjects of conversation at every gather- 
ing at which Miss Betty was present. But it is evident that we are 
expected to read Zhe Two Vanrevels without thinking very seriously of 
the genuineness of the plot, to take it merely as a book to while away 
an afternoon or evening —and it’s here that the book succeeds. The 
author has written sympathetically of the days just preceding the Mexi- 
can War — picturesque days of hoop skirts and all-night dances, of moon- 
light serenades beneath the windows of pretty girls, and of toasts and 
verses without number written by suscetiable men (all men were 
evidently susceptiable in those days to romantic young Misses). It is 
a pretty story of love and romance, with a generous sprinkling of ‘‘ local 
color’’ in its volunteer fire department, its county newspaper and its 
militia, which seems to bring the little Indiana town before our eyes as 
we read. Tom Vanrevel is much like John Harkless—which means 
that we like him at once; and despite ourselves we cannot help loving 
graceless, happy Craily Gray with all his faults, so winning and debonair 
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are his ways. Betty Carewe is the customary heroine; the belle of the 
town, with every man of Rouen, from the oldest to the youngest, desper- 
ately smitten with her chamrs. Why this is so, we discover on reading 
the book. 

The story throughout is well sustained, with many romantic touches 
and some dramatic episodes which make it worth reading. In short, 
this latest work of Mr. Tarkington’s, aside from the apparent impossi- 
bility ofits plot, ranks well with his other book ; but it is this very fault 
of defective plot which places The Two Vanrevelsa bit below the plane 
of its predecessors. 


W. F-.S. 


The Fortunes of Oliver Horn, By F. Hopkinson Smith. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Smith is always delightful, always refreshing. From the time 
when Colonel Carter endeared his work to our hearts we have come to 
look forward to his latest production with anticipatory thrills of pleasure 
—nor have we been disappointed with Zhe Fortunes of Oliver Horn. 
Where we found Colonel Carter, though loveable indeed, but the lay 
figure of a personality—but a type, clothed in the habilments of a proud 
modern chivalry, we look upon the young man from Kennedy Square as 
the most living flesh and blood, struggling and working and making 
himself just as we have stuggled and worked and made ourselves—or as we 
would do it if we could. Through the medium of Mr. Smith’s genial 
confidence, we see the youthful hero, his people, his times as no one has 
ever made us see these things before. As we turn the pages, each of us 
says to himself: ‘‘It is of no past-generation Southern lad that he writes 
—this is my story.’”’ And, for the time, at least, it is so. 

Yet after all one finds the greatest pleasure in such glimpses of the 
author as appear from time totime. When, for a while, the characters 
are forgotten and, between the scenes, the teller of the tale steps before 
the curtain and speaks with his own lips, we have no applause but that 
appreciation which lies too near our hearts for words. May that kindly 
gentlemen talk tous often in such wise ! Clean, manly, purposeful Oliver, 
the world is indeed better for your presencein it! Strong, true, womanly 
Madge, our dreams are sweeter since you have incarnated their ideal! 
For the book and the author we have but praise, yet that will be incon- 
sequent beside the meed of gratitude which each reader will pay for him- 
self. 

One word more, without which an estimate of the book would be 
incomplete —and that a word of appreciation for the admirably suitable 
illustrations with which Walter Appleton Clark has accomplished the 
impossible and added to the value of the production. 

Poss. 
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Ransom’s Folly. By Richard Harding Davis. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Under the title of Ramson’s Folly, Mr. Davis has issued a new series 
of short stories. This author has been commended by the public for a 
long time now, but we doubt whether any previous attempt is deserving 
of quite the approval that this last collection merits. It is in the sphere 
of short-story writing that Mr. Davis shines brightest and the subject of 
the present criticism is an exemplary proof of this. The stories are good 
for several reasons: for the general elegance in accurate, insistent descrip- 
tion and true colloquial diction; for the high tone throughout — by 
‘*high tone’ we mean superiority —; and for the wonderful versatility 
displayed. This last is the point which involuntarily forces the reader’s 
approbation. There is no similarity between the tales or incidents 
whatsoever. We have in this volume a frontier story, a love tales some 
elegant war “‘ copy,’ the semi-pathetic adventures of a dog and an exceed- 
ingly clever detective story. We have what we want when we are looking 
for a varied best and what, to summerize, pronounces Mr. Davis as the 
peer of short story writers of to-day. Ransom’s Folly is a tale of the 
military post. It reads well and certainly is interesting. But the plot, 
while good, fails in the working out. Mr. Davis obtains the proper con- 
clusion, but only through a labyrinth of threads of action which to 
converge into a result necessitates a series of improbable coincidences. 
His momentary lack of grasp of the subject is perhaps the only notice- 
able failing to the lay mind in the whole work. Zhe Bar Sinister, a dog 
story, embraces a deal of feeling and comes very close to the reader’s 
best sentiments. It deals with a dog social question and inspiringly con- 
cludes with the heroic surmounting of lowly birth. La Lettre d’ Amour 
is little more than a pen sketch barely above mediocrity. A first-rate 
newspaper story of the Spanish-American War is entitled Zhe Direlict. 
Mr. Davis, as a late war correspondent, is ‘‘ well up” on thissubject. He 
writes knowingly as well as charmingly and with a pleasing patriotism 
when he speaks of our ships off Satiago as bull dogs of latent power. And 
of the American seamen: ‘It seemed as though we must be a lot of 
amateurs,..... Amateurs! Why they might have been in the busi- 
ness since the days of the Ark.”’ Jn the Fog, the concluding story of the 
volume, appeared in a special edition and is therefore probably familiar 
to many of our readers. This novellete deserves especial mention because 
it is the first attempt of the author in a new field — that of detective story 
telling —it is of special merit and argues well for Mr. Davis’ possibili- 
ties in this direction. 


Cc. £. B. 
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The Suitors of Yvonne. Rafael Sabati. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s. $1.50. ' 

Most of the novels of the present day seem to be but elongated short 
stories, or the putting together of several short stories in a connected 
form. And yet the novel means more than a series ofepisodes. It must 
represent life in its fullness, its variety, its completeness. We should 
feel on finishing the book that the greatest crisis, the most interesting 
event in its hero’s life was known to us, be it his spiritual rebirth, or the 
ending of his active life. But the present day novelist is often too artis- 
tic—not to say mechanical —in his treatment of his subject, it seems to 
us. He relieves the work from all detail which gives naturalness, com- 
plexity which gives truthfulness, and too often the episode is but a minor 
one in the leading character’s experience. Zhe Suitors of Yvonne is such 
a novel. The scene is laid in France in that interesting period of 
Mazarin’s regency during the minority of Louis XIV. The hero is a 
braggart noble, broken in fortune and morals, who comes to his own 
again through his love for Yvonne, and the tale is of his winning of her. 
His character is consistently and excellently drawn. For all his stagy 
airs and manners, he wins our hearts; and we are eager to know how 
he fares in the Spanish wars, for an account of which we are somewhat 
chagrined to be referred to ‘‘History.’? The heroine, Yvonne, is not so 
good —it takes more than spirited women, and more than an impulsive 
temper to make a noble one. The rest of the characters are, as they 
seem to have been intended to be, merely men and women of wood, the 
movement of whom develops situations for the hero and Yvonne. But 
as romantic novels go, this is a good one; the eposodes are ingenious, 


and the dialect is good. 
M.S. W. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. By George E. Woodberry. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.10. 


Again from the press comes another volume of the American Men of 
Letters series. The list of these books is steadily growing—a possible 
proof of their success. Dr. Holmes contibuted to the series with his in- 
comparable Emerson; Charles Dudley Warner with his Washington 
Irving ; Margaret Fuller from T. W. Higginson, and others of weight 
and rare power. Mr. Woodberry considers an extremely fascinating per- 
sonality in this his latest publication. He chapters the work in a rather 
happy form, as can be readily understood by enumerating the divisions 
verbatim: First Years—these include the first twenty years of Haw- 
thorn’s life at home, in the Maine woods, and at college, where unhappily 
he deviated from the path of strict probity — playing cards, smoking, and 
imbibing of much wine, all to the distress of his family; The Chamber 
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under the Eaves—return to Salem, the place of his birth; Weigher, 
Gauger, and Farmer —his duties as officer of the Boston Custom House ; 
The Scarlet Letter —a strong chapter, both biographicol and critical, in 
which the life at Salem is touched upon ; the arduous, distasteful duties 
of an inspector, and most of all the conception and production of his best 
literary work, which revealed his pale, fatalistic trend of thought, 
concomitant with his solitude; Literary Labors—other productions 
written in the Berkshire Hills; Zt/e Abroad—the consulate in London, 
after which came the private life on the Continent, where the Marble 
Fawn was conceived; and Last Years—years of reservedness and of 
gradual decrease ‘of spirit to the end. In all Hawthorne’s literary 
career, James T. Field tells us, there was no sinuous or rough path to 
climb or contend with ; but his advance to renown was steady and glid- 
ing. His life lies open in many notes, reminiscences, and magazine 
articles written by his contemporaries and personal friends, and so in 
this later day a subtle power of delineation is needed to induce us to give 
our attention to an otherwise placid account. The biography in ques- 
tion, in view of this fact, lacks a certain quantity of vim, and falls short 
of a style which is necessary to command our time, and to make the 
work of an enduring strength. I. B. 


Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his Son. By George Horace 
Lorimer. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. $1.50. 


A most entertaining volume of practical advice to the young men has 
lately appeared under the title: Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
his Son. This fictitious correspondence was first published in the 
Saturday Evening Fost and although each letter is complete in itself, 
the collection as a whole is unified. The author, George Horace Lorimer, 
has disclosed through the pen of a fond father the follies and caprices of 
a young Harvard student who eventually begins ‘‘ at the bottom’”’ of his 
father’s business at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago. It is in keeping 
with the character assigned to the parent, that at times the humor should 
be a trifle coarse, the vocabulary common, and the expressions somewhat 
uncouth. This effect however is studied and never exceeds propriety. 
The letters abound in practical, common-sense advice which is delivered 
with a terse originalty. Ideas are couched in pithy, taking phrases and 
throughout the book the illustrations are apt and lucid. The “old 
gentleman ’”’ believes that, ‘College does not make fools, it devopes them. 
It does not make bright men, it developes them.’’ He urges his son to 
‘Reach right out and take a big helping every time the education is 
passed around.”’ The letters strike the mark at which they are aimed— 
the follies and false standards common to sons of rich parents. Although 
applicable particularly to this class, for all young men there is a con- 
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tinuous flow of inspiration and energy running through the pages which 
emanates from the subtle philosophy of a self-made man. The criticism 
of men and social customs is brightened by a sense of dry humor and a 
faculty for happy anecdotes. In the letters, there lies before the reader 
the keen business insight of a practical father who endeavors to impart 
to his son the essential laws which govern success. The book is one 
which every pushing, enterprising young man should read while he may 
and find the source of much enjoyment. 
N. R. B. 


Cecilia: A Story of Modern Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Were not the description ‘‘ A Story of Modern Rome”? staring one in 
the face from the top of the page, the temptation to speak of Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s Cecilia as an extravagant tale of dream land would prove well 
nigh irresistable. For he, whom we have long considered the most not- 
able forger of plots in our day, has plunged, at last, into the slough of 
psychic phenomena, the swamp of metempsychosic conjecture, where 
once was lost, for the briefest space, our otherwise healthy friend Sir A. 
Conan Doyle. But his offence was single—whether he realized that too 
little is known of such matters to render them safe material for practical 
novels or that his story, far from being weird and terrible, approached, 
dangerously, the ludicrous, we do not know; howbeit, 7he Parasite was 
Sir A. Conan Doyle’s only sally into such fields. Would that Mr. 
Crawford had profited by the example! 
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For, really, Cecilia begins under conditions of most excellent omen : 
the scene of Savacinmesca and Mrs. Ward’s Eleanor, and a plot of the 
good old Crawford make—none genuine without his signature across the 
cover. There is an heiress with two suitors (O propitious auspicies !), 
an ambitious mother and an intriguing aunt. What more could one 
ask? And yet, bythe time the tale is half spent, Mr. Crawford is telling 
us of Cecilia that ‘‘ it would have been so much better to be always her 
fancied self . . . . leading the man she loved by sure degrees to heights of 
immaterial blessedness in that cool outer firmament where sight and 
hearing and feeling, and thinking and loving, were merged in a universal 
consciousness.’’ Gods of Henry James, ye have secured another votary ! 
And this is the man who wrote in Saracinesca: ‘‘Corona... . had loosed 
the bonds that had held her life so long; the anchor was up and the 
breath of love fanned the sails.... In seeing him she had resigned 
herself to him, and she could not again get the mastery if she would. It 
had come too soon, but it was sweet.’’ 

Now Saracinesca was melodramatic as was also Dr. Claudius, yet we 
read them and many more from the same author—and liked what we 
read, too; but let us be frank: we do not care for Cecilia; if there are 
to be any more stories of modern Rome, let them be of the old kind. 

P.M. 
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Capt. Craig. A Book of Poems. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New 
York : Haughton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.00 


The verse of this book is certainly a strange conglomeration of plot, 
tricks, vulgarism, sympathy with the curious ways of human nature, 
humor, sarcasm, and now and then a true note. When a master hand 
even like Shelley’s drops into a certain familiar conversational style of 
verse, as he did in Julian and Maddalo, the result is apt to be prose, 
and bad prose at that, and genius is imitated here by the fact that if 
many parts of Capi. Craig could be written in unbroken sentences, no 
one would ever guess that it was intended to be iambic pentameter. 
There are a good many clever things in the poem, and if one can read 
it without being too much shocked at the author’s freedom of expression 
and technique, those parts are interesting. If a man like Capt. Craig 
really existed he would undoubtedly have been intensely amusing and 
interesting, but blank verse such as this is hardly the proper means of 
reproducing his quaint philosophy, As has been said, there are occas- 
ional notes of something better, but instead of atoning for the stretches 
of cow-boy meter, they only make it a pity that the author did not con- 
tinue throughout in that strain. There is a lot of cleverness and dry 
humor in Capt. Craig, but very little poetry. The poem “Isaac and 
Archibald’ has nothing to commend it, but the sonnet called the 
‘*Sage”’’ is much better and has the advantage of being orthodox verse. 
The poems ‘‘ The Klondike” and ‘‘ The Search of Dorraine”’ have the 
same want of meter to a painful degree, and ‘‘ The Book of Annondale”’ 
makes one wonder why it was not written as prose, in which case it 
would perhaps make a good story. The last poem in this volume, ‘‘ Twi- 
light Song,’’ has the true song quality, such as made Kipling’s Barrack 
Room Ballads popular. The difficulty with this book is with the choice 
of subjects; they are not sufficiently poetical, and without a suitable 
poetical subject it is impossible to make mediocre verse into even an 
imitation of real poetry. The typography of the volume is worthy to be 
mentioned as excellent, and the arrangement of the contents 1s such as 
to make it a pleasure to turn the leaves. L. W. W. 
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